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THE NAMELESS STORY. 
( Continued.) 


As was agreed, Egbert and his friend 
next morning visited Montrose house. 
fidward thought that Caroline looked even 
more lovely than before, aud the time 
passed so pleasantly, he could not, 61 
rather would not take the Opportunity to 
give the advice, which the day pievious h 


Was sO anxious, and thought his cinty a] 


communicate. Thus, for more than a 
month he was a frequent visitor, but still he 
never found a favourable moment to warn 
the fair lady of the precipice on which 
she stood; and it really seemed, he was 
every day less anxious to touch the Gieime ; 
for in her society, he found so muel eom- 
fert, and she was always so happy in his 
presence, he considered her lieait must be 
unclouded, and was moreover willing to 
believe, that though Richard Montrose 
was a demon, still he might be kind to his 
fair cousin: and the reports abroad, that 
he solicited her band, and besatged her 
with disagreeable suits, must be untrue, 
for Edward had 1 ever discovered any dis- 
sausfaction, either m the face of Richard 
or his father, in the frequent visits he 
made, nor observed that Richard ever ob- 
truded his society, or tried by bis presence, 
to prevent a free and unrestiained inter- 
course between her and her friends; for 
he had often urged engagements as an ex- 
euse for absence, even thorgh he knew 
that they were roaming thiough the policy 
alone. 

Egbert, whose love to his betrothed did 
notaliow hind to devote so much of his 
time to Miss Moutrose as his triead, sel- 
dom accompanied him thither, but Hawaid 
now felt himscit on so firm a footing ta 
the mansion, 2nd so intimate with her, 
that he showed no re!netinee to go alone, 
where his own disposition so eageily 
pointed. 


iLebert. who saw his friend so constant 


a Visitor, and to that house too, where all | 


i's unmates, save one, he heartily desptsed, 
pilged that «a purer fechug than phifan 
tirophy carried him there; he observed 


too, a chanve in EB.dward’s meauner: a | 


pensive cast of face, a iniid more alive 
to the beauties and harmonies of nature, 
a soul more sensible thar cver to thonght- 
soaring music, and in conversation he 
never iidulzed as he was wont before, in 


ter; but when he spoke of them, it was 
with a holy feeling, not as if they were a 


some fairer and purer sphere, descended 
hither in pity to man, to soothe and com- 
fort him through his earthly pilgrimage. 

| One day, 
subject, his friend re plied: * Ned, Ned, 
I see vou are caught at last, and Tam glad 
of it, for two reasons.” < 


perception ; 
thatmake vou rejoice Tam caught, as you 
Choose to consider?” 

“Then, first, IT am glad you havea 
| heat capable ef fecling aud appreciating 
the charms of such a gull; and second, 1} 
am gladthat PE conjectured cight.” 

“That T have a heart, 1 thought you 
always knew, and chords in it tat can 
feel the wildest or the gentlest passious in 
our nature; but that Tam in love is noi 
the case, and so Mr. Wiseaere, do not 
chuchie, till your cosije cture is so confiii- 
ed, that it lias mot a loop nor hinge to 
hang on.” 

* Fam elready convinced, true Master 
Cupid had given himself a mortal tongue, 
and told me you were his victim. You 





nut me.’ 

* Really, you talk at random : I told you 
long ago, that I had fixed a standard in 
wy ownmind of the female form, and not 
having yet found my ideal perfection, Tam 
still free.” 

** Does Miss Montrose not cone up to 
your mark 2” 

** She does not: her face is not exactly 
my standard of feminine excellence.’ 

* Not exactiv! well, wherein Is she 
wanting in f+ m or feature!” 

* fier nose is aquiliie, and that is an 
insurmountable obstacle. PT ean love nove 
but the Homeiie or poetic, as Teall it.” 

“ Pooh! ‘tis a sinall business, if that be | 

WW, P warrant veu it will be overcome 
| val is there b otha bg ¢ Ise objectionable Mr. 
a, “pay nage ti 

* Ves: hev evebrows are too much arch- 
ed: } love the horizontal.” 

*() lord! that can never be surmount- 
ed: Madam Nature ought to be hanged 
for treason against your taste.” 

“You are disposed to be ironical.” 

‘ Not at all: I know that inen have in- 
superable objections to certain styles of 
countecnaneces > now for mv pi irt, I could 
never love a girl, with squinting green 








unkind leanne upon “a ft male charac- 
piece of frail mortality, and tenants of 


this selfish world, but as the creation of 


as Edward dwelt upon this | 


* Jndeed, vou are wondgstully quick in | 
but what are the two reasons | 


know f warned you of the danger, so blame | 





- 
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eves, and flaming red locks. If this be my 
antipathy, | know not why yours may not 
be in the shape of a nose, or the curve of 
an eyebrow.” 

*“Exceedingly logical: indeed I must say 
you are a most apt rhetorician,—I shail 
| study under you.’ 
| “Not at present, if you please; for I 
jhave an engagement, (if vou will excuse 
}ime,) with one whom you shall see anon." 
| * Why can FP not see her now 7” 
| * For certaim cogent reasons, which 1 
| 
| 


mey explain hereatter; so while T go to 
my turtle dove, TL can have no objections 
| that you pay your duty to Miss Montrose.” 
On these terms the two friends parted 
each his own way. As fast as horse could 
carry him, Edward was by the side ot 
| Caroline; the morning was pleasant and 
the zephyrs re fieshing, he proposed, as 
he had often done before, that the y should 
walk, and enjoy the morning air. As they 
roamed through the serpentine and swee tly 
| shaded walks of Montrose policy, the her- 
juitage came in view. Edward had never 
been in this part of the crounds before, 
and notwithstanding the celiate remon- 
strance of Caroline he approached it. A 
moment he stood to survey the architec« 
the; it was circular—-the wall formed of 
the rough oak, and smooth barked birch, 
interwoven with willows, the crevices tilled 
up with sere leaves and moss. "The thateh- 
ed igual was couical; up the walls and 
over the ceiling the tender honev-suckle, 
and quin loving ivy twined, while many 
Wild noses opened the petais of their deli- 
cate flower, to adorn this sylvan retreat. 
"The door was formed of the same rude 
materials as the walls, and the knot of a 
pine served as a dateh. Edward entered, 
Caroline soon stood by his side on the 
jfir-top foor. dnthe centve the trunk 
of a doddered oak rudely carved, answer- 
ed the purpose of a table; while round the 
walls were ranged seats of wieker work.— 
Oaly one Gothie aiched window threw in a 
few rays of Jight, but in the zenith of the 
roof, a small cirenlar opening covered 
vith elass, to prevent the rain pe netrating 
admitted an agreeable bebt fell on the ta- 
ble, by which the visiturs might read or 
draw. 








said Edward, 
“in such a plice, small and retired as it 
is, Might two congenial sonts pass the few 
brief years of lite and love.” 


‘This is a sweet retreat,” 


“ T delight in this place,” replied Caro- 
line, ** here often IT seek shelter from the 
caudy ronnd of fashionable life; vith mv 
port folio, or book, I spend many au hour 
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of uninterrupted felicity. To am always 
happy in rural and sequestered scenes.” 

* My amusements and my pleasures lie | 
not in the crowded city, drowned tn dissi- 
pation and unreal display : [love the lone- 
ly vale, and the sweet perfume of the flower 
adorned lawn.” 

‘* There is a little tincture of romance | 
in your compositon, Mr. Hardenville.” 

* To such a place as this, and with such | 
a companion, who so cold, as be imsensi- | 
ble to the sweet spell in which romance 
wraps tue heart?” 

* You are disposed to be complimen- 
tary.”” 

* PT never said as much to mortal be- 
fore: toman FE always speak as 1 feel,— 
to woman | would not be insincere.” 

Caroline had heard from Mr. Aldenton, 
the character of. bis” friend in its true 
colours: the morning’s walk, the present 
conversation, she hoped should, and yet 
she almost feared would lead to a mutual 
understanding ; for she was fully alive to 
F.dwaid’s fascinating manners, and he had 
often unconsciously paid her such atten- 
tions, that, with the acute perception of her | 
sex, especially in such cases, she saw he did 
not regard her with an eye of indillerence. 
She felt inan agitated mood, and unable to 
make a suitable reply ; to relieve her from 
the embarrassment, she advanced to the | 
window of the hermitage, and confusedly | 
asked: ** have you seen this little linn 7?” 

**T have not.” 

“Tt is a delightful water-fall; observe 
the hermitage is situated on the very brink, 
and see how the clear mountain brook | 
hurries over itsrough bed, and foams and | 
winds around its rocky impediments with | 
a murmuring sound, into the pool so far | 
beneath.” 

* There is no music sweeter to my ear | 
than tae mountain rill, there is something 
in its sound, that, in imagination carries 
the miad back to man’s primitive simplicity, 
and makes us awhile forget the troubles 
of this contentious world.” 

* Look, Mr. Hardenville, how the bram- 
ble and the briar growing on either bank, 
entwine their tendrils, and form a rude 
canopy cver the rivulet, while the green 
foliage, and delicate flower, afford a safe 
shelter for the finny tribe.” 

* Ave, the silver trout and the speckled 
parr, swim fleetly along, and leap at the 
thoughtless insects which skim upon the 
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surface.” 

** Observe too, that mountain ash, or 
rowan tree, growing upon the verge of the 
projecting rock, its boughs adorned with the 
snow white blosom, overhanging the preci- 
pice, which, true as nature, are reflected 
in the crystal wave.” 

* It is beautiful: the banks too, are 
carpeted with various wild flowers, among 
them I distinguish the yellow daffodil and 
many coloured daisy.” 

** The daisy is a sweet flower.” 

* Yes, it has been celebrated by all poets 





from Chaucer to the present day. Might 
not Linnwus himself find something new 
in this countless variety ?”” 

** He wight, but | am no botanist: and 


yet might not Evelyn also had he seen 


this scene,—the trees which skirt the mar- 
gin, and the waving green forest beyond, 
made addition to his Sylva: nature is 
prodigal.” 

** Yet she is economical: for all in and 
on the earth, and the atmosphere that 
surrounds it, nothing is lost, but every 
thing has its own peculiar use.” 

“That might teach us everlasting truths, 
which some are so wicked, and think so 
mean of our race as todeny.” 

* Pray do not talk metaphysically now ; 
my heart is on a different kev. What do 
Tespvy through the bushes? do not two 
brooks, or burns as vou call them in Scot- 
land, meet, and fall into one, a short dis- 


| tance henee ?” 


** Indeed.” 

“Indeed !* echoed Edward, ‘ who 
would have thought on looking here, that 
they bad once been twain, so harmenious- 
ly they blend ? "Tis thus when two conge- 


| nial hearts link their destinies, they pass 


blissfully down the stream of tine. Oo my 
dear Caroline! how happily might we"’— 
he paused,—but with a look of tenderness 
and love, gazed eloquently : a moment her 


eyes beamed approval,a deep blush instant! y 


crimsoned her cheek; he took her trem- 
bling hand, pressed it to his bosom, and 
impressed his kiss upon her ruby lips.— 
What ecstacy was in this moment! nei- 
ther had spoken a word, yet by a look, 
more eloquent than language, both told 
the sacred feelings of the heart, and link- 
ed their destinies in one. Such an hour is 
the most joyous in the life of man, and 
the most important in that of woman.— 
Who can describe sound to the deaf, or 
light to the blind? none. It is equally 
impossible to tell the emotions of that hour, 
in which a loving and romantic pair, un- 
bosom their passion, and betroth them- 
selves. Edward at last found words. 


*O my fair love!” said he. 

“ Edward,” sighed Caroline. 

* And art thou mine? OT will doat 
upon thee! and thou must love me !” 

“Till now, T have been alone in the 
world: T had not a friend in whom I 
could confide.” 

** But now, my Caroline !” 

“Yes now, thou art the sole emperor 
of my heart.” 

“1 will be all to thee, thy parent, 
friend, and husband.” 

* Thou ari kind indeed.” 

‘* Indeed, in need, I shall be only thine: 
but let us return, we may be staid for.” 

He took her slender arm in his, led the 
way out of the hermitage, aud slowly 
wound along the walks; at length Edward 
said, ** Thine has been a chequered life, 
my love.” 

** It has, it has; alas! many an anxious 








day and tedious night, I have spentin my 
rightful mansion, under the surveillance of 
my uncle, and the disgusting suits of my 
cousin.” 

* Now let them dare their worst: J 
shall assert my prerogative. Pray my love 
let me have some particulars of thy life, 
that [ may know how to answer them.” 

‘My heart, and its every thought is 
thine ; my poor tongue shall be the imter- 
preter.” 

** Proceed then, my fair love.” 

* Twill be brief: my father was descend- 
ed from an ancient and honorable Scot- 
tish family. Being a younger son, he 
could expect but little patrimony, and there- 
fore it was necessary for hin in some way 
to seek wealth sufficient to maintain the 
dignity of his birth. Neither the army 
nor navy suited his way and habit of lite, 
and his soul hid no desire to engage inthe 
learned professions: yet, his mind was 
improved, his judgment strong, and his 
soul ambitious. After some deliberation 
he chose the mercantile life, and with 
that view, left his native glen and loch to 
seek in London the consummation of his 
wishes,—an honorable independence. For- 
tune smiled upon him, he took her at the 
flood, and sailed prosperously on to wealth. 

At an early age he became attached to 
iny mother, an English lady of this coun- 
ty; he loved her as aiman should love a 
beautiful, intelhgentand confiding woman, 
and she loved him for his worth and affec- 
tion. Wealth cannot prevent the attacks 
of sickness—the most virtuous life cannot 
escape the grave. My father died! [wept 
awhile, but my tears soon dried: alas! f[ 
was too young to feel my loss; my heart 
Was too green and inexperienced to know 
what it was to lose a kind and indulgent 
parent. [saw my mother sit by his life- 
less corse, I saw her gaze upon the coffin, 
till it was shrouded in the sable hearse, and 
I caught her eyes following the mournfal 
procession, till distance and the winding 
avenue, removed it fiom her sight. When 
it was gone, she has sat for days at the 
parlour hearth, gazing upon Lis vacant 
chair, and atevery sound, I have seen her 
start suddenly from her despendency ima- 
gining it was his well known voice cafling, 
* Gude wife,” (the familiar term by which 
he was wont to address her,) but when the 
sad reality flashed upon her mind, that he 
was dead, and in the silent grave, she 
would sink into redoubled anguish. ‘There 
was a fixedness in her eye, and an un- 
bending expression im each feature, she 
spoke not a word of sorrow, but I recollect 
she has caught me wildly in her arms, and 
cried, ‘* my daughter, Omy child! Again 
at times, she would exclaim, * Thou artthe 
last fair relic that binds me to this earth.” 
I did not then comprehend her meaning. 
I saw the neighbours apart whispering, 
and at times I caught the sound of my 
mother’s name, but knew not what they 
discoursed about. Each succeeding day 
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of her loss only added to the heavy grief, | 


that silently preyed upon her heat.— 


and long has solicited my hand; even if I 


Mute, and uucumplalaing she sat, brood- | could overcome the scruples in my mind, 
ing over her inexpivssible sorrow, as it her; to wed so near a relation, bis temper, 


nund fed upon that which was fast con- 
suming her health and trame. 


| character, and habits were an insurmoun- 
table barrier. His tather leaves no means 


The black clouds which hover im the; untried to speak tm his praise, and sway 


sky grow darker and darker, tll they be-| 


come so surcharged, that the laws of gia- 
vity give them relief in vain. At length 


my mother’s grief found vent in tears: 


she wept long and bitterly. By this time 
I remembered iny father like a dieain, but 
I did cry to see her weep. Alter sume 
months of anguish the keen edge of her 
grief was somewhat blunted ; ber health 
was in a measure repaired, and her mind 
was more composed ; but it w as only nega- 
tine health and composure ;—she sceimed 
rather to exist than live. No outward show 
or gaiety attorded her delight; she looked 
with apathy on all things, which were 
wontto give her pleasure, and my Intaut 


sports only made her happy, in so far as) 


she siw they amused me. At last she re- 
moved trom London to this place, to seek 
in retirement, shelter from the officious vis- 
its of mouth-grieving friends, and to de- 
vote her life to my education. ‘his was 
her favourite retreat, which my father had 
purchased a few years before, by her ur- 
gent des re. 

‘The rose on my mother’s cheek never 
flourished more; she looked melancholy 
and cheerless us Cruikston’s blighted 
vew, and every sneceeding day brought 
her a ste p nearer to the grave. At length 
she died! [ wish she could have lived to 
know thy worth, and iny bappiness. fre 
member her now as some fair vison of a 
former age, for when she died I had not 
completed my niath vear, Qa her death 
bed, E was always by her side; that hour she 
died, she called my uncle to her—put my 
hacd in his, and the Jast words which she 
feebly articulated, were, “protect ni daugh 
ter '’-—then sunk down and never bieathed 
more.” 

Caroline at the remembrance of these 
days, sobbed aloud, and hid her face in 


Edward's bosom: he could pot unmoved | 


look on his fair bride drowned in tears, 
but felt for the moment her sorrow, keeuly 
as it were his own. 

* Of what did she die?’ enquired he in 
a sorrowful yet soothing tone. 

“ Of a broken heart,” sighed Caroline. 

* Alas!” echoed Edward, “ gitef isa 
deadly thing.” 

“My father died,’? continued Caroline, 
** possessed of Jarge propeity ; by his last 
testament, made only a few weeks before 
his dissolution, he bequeathed the interest 
of ull his wealth, and this mansion, to my 
mother during her life time; at her 
death, it was to revert to me, but on my 
marriage day, the principal also was to he 
nine. If, however, I died unmarried, it 
falls to my uncie aud his heivs. My cousin 
Richard knows this well—not for myself, 


my mind to hin, but allio vain :—his very 
| dogs hate him and shun bin. But he is 
| my cousin, and PE shallsay nothing farther; 
though Linust encure his society, yet I 
never dese it. I tear he meditates to pre- 
vent our union.” 

* Let him try his worst!’ cried Edward. 

* Perhaps your death or mine, is al- 
ready planned.” 

* If he dare harm a hair of your head,” 
said Edward firmly, ‘1 will do more than 
he thinks my nature can achieve; if he 
attack me, he will tind my armis nerved 
with the streneth of ten thousand lions, in 
sO just a cause.” 

“O Savy not so, your tone alarms me, 
Soothe him, rather than provoke’ — 

**f shall neither crouch nor fawn, nor 
yield an inch before the losel slave.” 

* Nay, nay, for my sake, Edward, be 
not so Warm.” 

** As you command, so I am; but let 
him beware of ime.” 

* Do not, in mercy, do not give him 
cause of offence.” 

‘For your sake [ shall not provoke. 
But, my love, my observation is at fault, 
1 have never seen any thing to justify, that 
he solicits your hand.” 

**O, you do not know him.” 

** Ile has never seemed to seek your so- 
ciety; and neither he nor his father ap- 
pear jealpus, nor displeased at my visits.’ 

** I} know they do. L know more than 











upon their face, and put a welcome on 
their tongue, when in their hears they 
could muider.” 


** Liypociites, wretches !” said Edward, | 


i disgust 

* They are my relations and protectors, 
Sav nothing against them.” 

* Protectors, indeed! Why have you so 
long endwmed them, why have you tamely 
subinitied to their dictation !” 


*O! you kuow not the feelings of a | 


lone and unprotected fenale: what could 
Tdol My temj;er is gay, my heart open 
and by some wivimind and manners have 


been called masculine, but my face has | 


never betrayed my private 2riets.” 

“Fs not the nansioa, all that’s in it, and 
around it yours !”’ 

* Tndeed, since T am thine.” 

“And they usurp duminion in your 
rightful hone.” 

* Even so.” 

‘‘} know enough; not that I wish an 
addition to wealth, you know my family 
and fortune, but it is mow my province to 
be your champion, I shall assert and de- 
fend your rights, and these fiends shall 
soon kuow, J can maintain your cause.” 


he is incapable of loving aught but gold— 


I dare explain: but they can wear a smile | 


| * Be not hasty, be not rash. When they 
hear this mor uing’s arrangement, | fear tor 
the issue.’ 

‘J shall see to all: they wall not re- 
main ignorant of it long.” 

At this moment a iustling was heard 
among the leaves of the bushy grove; 
Caroline instantly recognized her cousin's 
step, and fresh fears agitated her bosom. 
Edward, whose very soul was knit) with 
hers, used all his eloquence, in his nist 
affectionate tone, to soothe her fteehngs, 
pand by the time they had reached the 
mansion, she had firmness enough to 
maintaim her usual gay demeanor. 


(T'o be continued.) 


LITERARY. 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR, 
And those who cannot write, and those who can, 
Now write and scrawl and scribble to a man. 

Pope. 
The young gentleman to whose perfor- 
mances this paper will be devoted, had the 
misfortune, in very early life, to discover 
that he was a genius, (a piece of know- 
ledge which most of us acquire before, and 
lose after we arrive at years of discretion ;) 
and, im consequence of this discovery, he 
very soon began to train as a literary cha- 
racter. * Link by linkthe mail is made,” 
appears to have been hits governing motto; 
for he wisely determined to be great a- 
mongst little things and little people, be- 
fore he wnade his debut among great ones. 
—Hle accordingly commenced his career 
by reading every new novel—sporting 
every ney opiniou—cireulating the cant of 
the most common-place critics—and adopt- 
|ing the pet phrases of the worst periodicals, 
| Hle wrote in all the Albuins, far and near, 
, original verses, on those osiginal subjects, 
i Porcet me not,” and * Remember me;” 
—recommended books to very young la 
' dies, (kindly aiding their judginents in 
the discovery of fine passages sj—quoted 





' whole lines of Moore and half lines @f By- 
-ron during the mterval of a ball supper ; 
i spoke Italian, knew a little of Spanish, and 


plaved onthe Geran flute ;—wasa regu- 
ilar lounger at circulating libraries ;—could 
recognize authors by their style — 
Had seen Sir Walier’s head, Lord Byron’s hat, 
And once with Southey’s wiles third cousin 
satj;— 

was the oracle of the tea-table on all tea- 
'table subjects; and the arbitrator of all 
feminine disputes, respecring flowers and 
ribbons. "Phe Iidies (peculiarly happy ia 
their efforts when aay thing is to be spoil- 
ed) flattered him without mercy; seme 
for his pretty face, and others for his pretty 
verses: vhiist he, not to be outdone in fol- 
iy and affectation, wrote acrostics for them, 
collected seals, invented mottos, drew pat- 
ierns, cut out likenesses, made interest with 
his bovkseller for the loan of the last new 
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ail points, ‘* a most 


man.” 

These, it is true, were follies, but fol- 
lies nevertheless which a youth of even 
real talent iueht give into for two years, 
and be none the if at the end of 
those two years he discarded thei for ev- 


worse, 


er. Dut it was not so with our hero.— 
Tired with the confined sphere 
he had hitherto moved, and the little sreat- 
nesses by which he had hitherto disthaguish- 
ed himself—from: the bud of his foruer 
insignificance he suddenly burst torth tito 
the elortes of full-blown 
an evil hour (for bis publisher) he favoured 
the world with amatory 
Which by no means raised his fame 
who 


in which 


withorship. dn 


t spall volume of 
}) his, 
with that large 
think that human life 
more Hmportant purposes than hissing and 
that rational have 
to do besides fiisking like 
Asa “young 
very 


portion of society, 


was miteaded= for 
bemes 


crying; and 


Sb ve thing 


lambs, or cooing like doves. 
he would have considered it 


else 


auiuor”’ 
wrong to have been reasonable, or, 
his mother’s phrase, * like other people 3” 
aud he adopted, therefore, all those eccentri- 
cities and attectations by which little gent- 
uses enteavour to make themselves appear 
creat. Tle became possessed (as if by 
magic) of werves and sensibilities, and 
* thoughts too deep for tears,” and * feel- 
wes all too delicate for use,’ and unable 


of course to endure any society but that of 


persons as refined and intellectual as him- 


self. Then came “iny study :"—a repos- 
itory of Jitter and literature,  stucdionsdy 
disarranged for effect! Books, plays, pic- 


tures, DeWwspapers, Inagazines, ic. cover- 
ed the tabie and chairs, in most®elaborate 
confusion! "Then the large miassy busi- 
ness-like writing desk, not merely loaded, 
but stuffed bevonud the power of shutting, 
with Mss ;—and ‘any proofs” so acei- 
dentally seattered about the tloor ;—and 
letters from ‘tmy literary friends,” lett 
open on the table with so much careless 
care ;—and the heaps of well-worn pens; 
—and the spattered inkstand !—and the 
busts of Milton and Shakspeare ;—and the 
real skull stuck between bouquets of ar- 
tificial flowers ;—and pea-green walls hung 
round with portraits of living poets ;—and 
the chinmney-piece covered with * contri- 
butions frommmy female twiends ; and all 
the thousand theatrical 
which the Tom Thumbs of literature strive 
to hide their native diminutiveness! And 
then the late hours,—(because Milton re- 
commends lonely watching, and Schiller 
wrote his tragedies in the night.j)—as our 
“young author’ can do nothing tn the 
day-time for * domestic annovances,” and 
he never joins the dinner-table, becanse 
the ** children are so disgusting,” but dines 
upon “one dry biscuit and a single glass 


novel for them,—auad proved himself, in | \ 
biferestiigy young lneizhbours am the next 3) and * prepares Fin notation of Woresworth’s best——found 


| himself for 
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P comes the climax :—the pale and languty 


to use | 
| resolved to inake. 





in his own room,” (when he has any | 
conversation; and dislikes | 
* feminine babble; and * endures mart 
rather than enjoys it,’ as bis ‘dancine | 


| ac. &c. Ge. iy he i: | 


aavs are 


} 


ove? i 
’ ’ 
{ 


' ” 
looks m 


publie 3 — the 
siatie +” little diy delicate 
just to indicate * consumptive tendencies ;” 
: alarm of mothers and mations lest 
‘his genius should kill bim:” aud the de 
clarations of the voung laces, that he ts 
‘pore interesting than ever!’ Weil! it 
is certainly a fine thing to be a ‘young 
* But he shall now speak for him 
memoranda, a few of 


coveh, 


—tlhe 


—tine 


author! 
self, in 
which are here transcribed from his pock- 
et-book ; and to those who may think this 
sketch of imetlable puppy isi a caricature, 
we only say—** lisez et erovez !” 

* Mem :—* Determined, as Bub Dodding- 


his own 


it VerV euSsV. 
ana gave tiie 


i satistied with reading what 
* melancholy | Shallmake a point of abusing every clever 
| book written by a woman. = - - 





ton savs, ‘to make some sort of figure in | 


life 3’ 
ife; 


Say 4 


what it will be [ cannot pretend to 
Limust look ‘round mea litthe and 
consult my friends, but some figure I am 


AZETTR, 








——— 





> Meim:—NMiote veste rday SIX Sonnets 


Parodied* Auld Robin Gravy’ 
‘dinpeotisatrice’ a regular 
iujamous for a wo- 
an to Wiite, and woite well; Ought to be 
men 


cutting up—pertecth 


Wiite.— 


‘Shut, shet the door, good John, fatigued I said, 
Tie up the knocker, say Pm sick, Pin dead!’ 
Wearied and overwhelmed with mternup- 
tions. Alas! the pains and penal des ofa 
literary lite! Must positively make some 
rectiatious to prevent such encroachments. 
Like Alfiert, open no letiers of which I de 
not know the handwaiiting. Write over my 
study door, ‘Time is niy estate; forbid 
any morning Callers; and make my sister 
answer all notes. 

* Mem:—Luncheons, except of dry bis- 
cults, fatal to mitetlectual exertion ; bottled 
porter the best beverage for a literary man; 


jroasted mutton, taken ino small portions, 
the best food to compose after. 


** Mein :—Miserable thing for genius te 


be born either atter or betore the age capa- 
ble of appreciating it, as the chances of 
distinction diminish in exact proportion 


and the numbers who are seeking to ac- 
quire it. Eminent dead authors ought 
decidedly to be forgotten, and eminent 
living ones to give over writing, to leave 
room for rising ‘men.’ Young authors 
generally treated with gross injustice by 
their elder contemporaries, who dread be- 
ing eclipsed. Public a great tyrapt—una- 
bie to discover the violets of promise for 
the leaves of obscurity (to introduce this 
figure in conversation to-night.) deter- 
mined to distinguish myself in some way 
or other immediately. 

* Mem:—To read over the Old Essay- 
ists, In Whether something 
nay not be stolen from them and dressed 
up again—perfectly benevolent, since no 


order to see 


‘one reads them now—have been dieadful- 


affectations, — by | 


of wine ;” and drinks coffee for three hours | 


afterwards, because it is “the only intel- 
lectual beverage ;”—and * composes aloud 


ly overpraised. Pray what are the * Spec- 
tators,’ the * Tatlers,’ the ‘Idlers,’ the 
‘Ramblers,’ and all the rest of those old- 
world things, but recollections— 


‘Of tame trite truths, correct and cone 


moa-place !’ 


The present, decidedly, the golden age of 
intellect. Heard yesterday, there were six 
poets in *****, besides myself; the eldest 
not twenty-one! 

* Mem:—Agreed to contribute all the 
poetry for the **** Magazine; to write 
theatrical critiques.for the New Whig Pa- 
per; and employ the odds and ends of my 
time on a Tragedy-subject, either the 
Burning of Rome, or the Siege of Gibral- 
ter.—Z. says I have a very tragical turn 
of thought.—Astonishing how Z. improves 
upon acquaintance ! 








; Cis. 
to the numbers who have already acquired 


* Mem :—Peisive, a good epithet te 
apply to the evening star. 

* Mem :—To beware of praising too 
much or too often: risked my character 
the other day by speaking well of Ib’s po- 
Must remember that+it is more 
creditable to a person's taste to discover a 
fault than a beauty. Shenstone said, good 
taste and good-nature were always united 
—rmieunt tustidiousness. 

*Mem:—'lo appear at Monday’s ball 
Without a neckcloth ; to order an amethyst- 
coloured waistcoat; wear my arm ina 
sling, and sport bad spirits. 

* Mem:—'To fall in love without loss of 
time: deep blue downcast looking eyes, 
not vulgarly happy.—* fond faint smile," 
—‘brow of alabaster ;’—must celebrate 
her under the name of Laura; my own 
(of course) Petrarch. - - - 

* Mem :—Mrs. Radclitf’s ¢ Italian,’ vol. 
l. p. 175, Contains a passage which may be 
tured into some touching Stanzas. 

*“Mem:—To get a * Walker’s Rhym- 
ing Dictionary y—nodegradation:—Byion 
used one constantly. fis * Dream,’ by 
the way, strikingly resembies my * Vision,’ 
received with so much applause at our 
‘Juvenile Literary Societs,” myself in the 
ehair. 

* Mem :—Determined to send Black- 
wood no more aiticles, particularly as he 
has inserted none of the last six ; and told 
Z.it would be better to bind me to some 
wood thiiving trade! A trade! bind my- 
self to some little, low, paltry, sordid shil- 
ling-scraping, penny-saving occupation, 
which would be as a benumbing blight up- 
on all the powers of my mind. ‘There is 
inadness in the thought! Suppose Shaks- 
peare had taken his relations’ advice, and 
continued a wool-comber, where had been 
the world’s poet?) No! fired by his glori- 
ous example, T will calmly and proudly 
pursue the bent of my genius and inctina- 




















tion; the morning sua, wird the win Inigint 
lump, shall find me at my studies! ff wall 
write, though none may read; FE will print, 


| for 


though noue may purchase ; and if the! 


neglect canket young spirit, 


days and 


world’s 
and studious 
‘sickly my brow 
thought,’ tll, like *Chattecton, 
vellous boy,’ [T sink into an early 
timely grave!—how small the sacrifice! 
How elorious the reward ! whe; the world 
for which 1 toiled becomes sensible of its 
injustice! and the marble monument anc 
laurelled bust——— 

* Mem:—Prevented from fintshing the 
above peroration by the forcible entrance 
of two villous duns—a 
washerwommin. Nay, nevertheless, 
duce it as a soliloquy in my tragedy ; for 


uy 


sleepte ss 


the mrar- 


1s 


it possesses much of the sweep and swell of 


» 99 
Burke. 


But trusting that the reader is more than 


satistied with the foregoing specimens of | 


foliy and fuppery, I here close the Young 
Author's Memorandtum-Book. 


REMINISCENCES OF BURKE. 
{i rom the London Courier. ] 


A letter to Mr. Canning on the present 
state of the Catholie Question, from Mr. 
Theriy, of Gray's Inn, has recentivy been 
published, to which are annexed six ori- 
vinal letters of Burke, and reminiscences 
of him and his son. However much we 
may differ in opinion from Mr. Vieity, it 
is but fair to acknowledge that his pamph- 
let is writte with great force aid ele- 
gance. The * Reminiscences” 
The iry has added are very interesting, as 
may be seen from the following 
mens :— 

* To the aneedotes which Mr. Prior re- 
cords of the festive evenings at the Creeian 
Coitee-house of Mr. Burke, Dr. Johnson, | 
Dr. Goldsmith, and ¢ other men of mind, 
Piake the liberty of adding one which 
Mi. Burke himself was wont to tell. Its 
eircuinstances are trivial indeed, yet they 
confirm the charge of excusable vanity 
made by his contemporaries on Dr. Gold- 
sinith. As the Grecian Cotiee-house was 
a place of frequent resort with the above 
named eminent persons, at a time when 
none of them possessed very ample means, 
they eatered into an agreement, that the 
douceur, daily given to the waiter for his 
attendance by each of them, shoul! not ex- 
ceed six pence. Dr. G. was the only mem- 
ber of the party to break through this 
equitable plan of remuneration. It pleased 
his vanity to present the cofiee-house 
functionary with a shilling. His friends 
remonstrated with him upon the unreason- 
ableness of not conforming to the rule of 
the party, more particularly as it only 
encouraged tbe waiter to indulge extrava- 
sant expectations from others. ‘To these 
remonstrances the Doctor would reply, * It 
is very easy for you, gentlemen, to talk 


tailor and a! 
intro- | 


| 


| ket was supplied with meat ; 
took up the subject—enter-d into a detail | 
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ree Sixpence may be a very suitable ved mare ng asuie ftiota the amusing sto- 
sum for you to give, though it may not be [ries which Mr. Burke told in his rural 


walks, they have since 


read. 


than fromany thing 


When you come here you are 
"This ausiety to please 


s, but Lam looked upon 


hie. 


treated as Stranget and delight 


/as a patron of the house; and I never [those by whom be was surrounded was an 
come ia, or go out, but] am saluted by amiable taut of character in) which no 


Dies | 
with the pale cast ot. 


and un- | 





| 


which Myr. | 


Specie | 








}motive, but one of true hind-heartedness, 


some kind and cordial expresston, such as 
pand the purest: benevolence, could have a 


Dr. Goldsmith.’ This 


* God bless you, j 

pleases nie, and imposes upon me the ch- share. 

ligation of acting somewhat differently. “The memorable altercation between 
‘A curious and striking instance of the | Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke aiter a close and 

variety of acqnirements possessed by this ‘intimate attachment of twenty-two years 


‘and upwards, terminated tor ever them pub- 
ilic and private friendship. My father re- 
Vsided with Mr. Burke, im Loudon, at this 
period; he accompanied him to the House 
of Commons, on the evening of this de- 
i bate, the éth of May, and it was agreed 
out after breakfast, and, in the adjoining | that he should wait for him in the part of 
Village, they oappened to enter into con- | the House allotted to visitors, until the 
versation with a farrier, or, in the more | Close of the discussion. ‘The question be- 
flattering pailance of the present day, a ‘fore the House was the second reading of 
veterinary surgeon. Mr. Burke entered | the Canada Bill. Por severaldays previ- 
earnestly into the subjectof the Professor's | ousty, Mr. Burke had been actively enga 

duties and vocation, and after haif an | ged iw taking extracts, and making those 
hour’s conversation, convinced him that he |‘ notes of preparation’ which usually fre- 
knew infinitely less of the nature of his | cede the surpassing displays of eloquence 
calling than the stranger with whom he 


extraordinary man, oecurred on the oc- 
casion of a fiiendly party sojourning at 
his hospitable house at Beaconsticld. It 
Was told me by my father, who, at that 
time, had the good tortune to be one of the 
Visitors. One morning, the party walked 


that from time to time illume the dull dis- 


had fallen into accidental discourse. Af | Courses of Bt. Stephen's. Canada had at 
ter Mr. Burke’s departure, some gentle- | this time been recently ceded to England; 





inen of the party continued in conveisa- jand the propriety of engrafting as much of 
tion with ine farrier, who observed, ina | the English constitution npon the French 
tone of mortified pride, *f judge that isa | formot government which prevailed there, 
knowing one from town.’ Such was the |as was suitable to the condition of that 
very diversified nature of the mind of this ‘interesting colony, the immediate 
wonderful man, that after having, on the | topic of discussion; and one on which it 


Was 


previous night, in the Senate house of his | required a statesman-iike and nice dis 
. . . . ° | . . - 3 
country, ‘in its prophetic fury admonished | crimination to decide. What occured in 


the House is narrated with such accuraey 
by Mr. Prior, that its insertion here cannot 
fail to be acceptable.” 

Mr. Biya here quotes from) Prior's 
| Lite of Burke an account of the well 
known ae between Mr. Fox and Mr. 
| Burke and then proceeds as follows: 

* When the debate concluded, my fa- 
ther accompanied Mr. Burke home. In 
the carriage, Mr. Burke observed stern 
‘and inflexible silences » and after their ar- 
rival, he only replied to questions in harsh 
and a monos\ilables. Gradually a 
strong fit of passion came over him; he 
ithrew up the windows of the apartment ; 
flung open his coat and waistcoat, and in 
© paroxism of passion paced up and down 


nations,’ it could uubend and adapt itself | 
in the qorning toa discussion with an 
humble mechanic, and convince him that 
he surpassed him ina theoretic and practi- 
cal acquaintance with the business of his 
trade and occupation. On another ocea- 
sion, an inquiry having been introduced 
as tothe mode in which the Loudon mar- 


Mr. Burke 


of the manner in which the supply was 
made—in which the oxen were driven to 
town—the stages of rest at which they 
stopped during the night—the causes of 
Variation of price at different seasons of | 
the vear—the natu e of the credit subsis- 
ting between the sales-master, the farmer, | 

| 

| 

| 


and the butcher: anda full account of the [the room, until near four o'clock in- the 
whole process of business at Smithfield, | morning. So vehement was the excite- 
which usually engosses the attention of | ment under which he laboured, that ny 
ordinary men for their lives. [father deemed it’ but consistent with his 


‘Tle delighted in) conversation with | duty not to leave lim until he beeame so 
young persons, whom it was his favourite | composed, that he was disposed to retire to 
occupation to instruct and amuse, and so |rest. From that moment until the hour 
successful was he in vivetting their atten- | of his death, he never beld * communion, 
tion and affections, that many boys who | friendship, or intercourse,’ with either 
were in the habit of spending their vaea- iF ox or Sheridan. ‘Towards Fox, howev- 
tions with him, now grown to the estate of | er, he had subsequently dropped many ex- 
manhood, have assured me they look back | | pre ssions of friendly and even affectionate 
to the period of these occasional sojourns regard, in private, although his pride would 
with him, as the happiest and most inter- | not allow him to make a public avowal of 
esting of their lifetime, and that they deri- ‘them. Of Sheridan To have been assured 
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he seldow spoke, and never evinced the 
slightest wish tu resume au acquaintance.” 


VISION OF ANCIENT ROME. 


A DAY DREAM. 


It was one of those glorious nights 
which make us sutler 
the loveliest day without regret. 
and bright blue sky, in the zenith 


which the moon Was riding, formed an 


steps of the Capitol, looking down from the 
‘Tarpeian, and surveying with a restless eye 
relics of the proudest doys of the empress 
of the world,—all rising successively as 
living pictures to the view,—asone by one 
my eye rested on them in its progress, and 
traced their softened outline as they were 
bathed in the moonlight, like the beauties 
of fairest forms viewed through the trans- 
parent wave. 

In such a scene, to indulge in dreamy 
reminiscences of all that is great and glo- 
rio 3 is natural to the mind, ‘To evoke 
spirit after spirit that formerly anunated 
the forms of the Scipros, the Gracchi, and 
the Bruti, is the employment of the mna- 
gination, which will not be coutent with less 
companionship. Delighttul as itis to re 
vel amidst the floating vistors of im 
ry, the heart desires more minute acquamt 
anceship with the brilliant forms of past 
things. Such was the wish L was tidulg- 
ing, when a beam of the palest light in- 
veloped me, communicating a sensation 
of coldness, such as the moon’s rays Un- 
part. "The light passed from around me, 
and seemed to gather itself to the form 
and lineament of menhood.  T shuddered 
as it became thus gradually embodied, 
bnt my fascinated eves had not the power 
of withdrawing themselves. I viewed the 
progress of the wonderful) work with 
breathless attention, until a being even like 
myself in form and gesture glittered be- 
fore me mma paleness of which earth has 
no prototype, and which the boldest pen 
may not attempt to describe. What deli 
cate lines of feature and formation ! 
What terrible absence of all expres- 
sion! What an illustration of calm- 
ness without composure! What complete 
breathlessness '—how = motionless '—how 
passionless! What deep and bright black- 
ness of eve, fearfully contrasted with the 
most brilliant white! What a colourless 
robe enveloped him! If any man hes 
ever been ina similar situation, he 
only can comprehend the rush of feelings 
which chained me to my seat, and at once 
excited the desire of departing, and depri 
ved me of the power. 


s 


the departure of | 
A deep | 
ot} 
to endure a giance which was at 
arch over the Italian world ;—I sat on the | 
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* Onearth b was a Roman of the eques- 
trian order, and I lived during the reign 
of Augustus, and the epoch of the arts.”’ 
bonthusiasimn restored the fonetion 
speech—* O thathe would call up belore 


me the visions of days that are no more | 


known on earth,” said f; ** O that Dimight 


enjoy the knowledge of those minute traits | 


of character and manner, which only he 
who dwelt amougst them can impart !"’ 

The gracious shade turned towards ine: 
once 
piercing, and yet so fixed as to give an 
idea of its having no power of vision, Was 
anetfort beyond humanity. My eyelids 
lowered, and f trembled. He resumed 
his former position, and said :— 

* Of all the faculties which we possessed 
on earth, there is none which we retamin 
greater perfection than that of memory. 
it increases the torment of the bady,and 
heightens the bliss of the good ;—it deep- 
ens the shadow of Erebus, and it brightens 
the golden atmosphere of Elysuun. Thus 
you perceive the perceptions of spirit, 
when released from its prison-house of 
flesh, change their degree only, not their 
principle. Memory operates upon us as 
upon vou, but more intensely. To con- 


vey to you the impression made on me | 


strecundts< objects would) be imprae- 
treable. You ure still under that beauti- 
ful illusion with which the corporal organs 
invest every thing that atlectsthem. ‘The 
eve bestuws all the graces of form—of 
colour—of passion—w hich it edimires : the 
disembodied spirit sees things by a differ- 
ent medium; the brilliancy of deception 
is passed away, and the sternness of intel - 
lectual perception pervades all actual ob- 
jects that reflect their shadows upon such 
anessence. Our ideas of things not being 
received by a sensible medinin, origmate 
iu the shadows which they throw upon the 
essence that constitutes our being. But 
we still retain the memory of the glorics 


j that once brightened upon us, and there 
; occur to us scenes so accurately represent- 


and he | 


) planet ts 


Ife never gazed on me: his eves were | 


always on the seene before him. 
if | were invisible to bum. This convie- 


I felt as | 


tion Was speedily dissipated, for, in a voice | 


tike the breathing sounds of the ABolian 
flute, he thus addiessed ine :— 


ed, that the pleasure we derive from re 
collected ideas is probably in the aggre- 
gate, stronger than any which the actual 
transition of the events bestowed upon us. 

* Yes,” continued he, his fixed eye 
casting its cold and frozen beams on the 
Amphitheatre, “ scenes such as tilled von 
walls have been frequented by me in im- 
perial Rome, with many pleasurable feel- 


ings, indays of its glosy, which shall re 


turn no more tome, or tothose who spark 
led amongst its spectators. There was a 
galaxy of stars glittering within its hemi 
sphere, the wakeof «hose glory hase tend- 
ed to vot ace, and shalbextend until your 
‘clipsed. Augustus, Mecanas, 
Horace, and Virgil, ean time obliterate 
such names ? Much thoughts of far-cove 
splendour must animate all that have not 
attamed the composed calmnessofa shade. 
It is feelings such as these that we reeali 
with most dear delight, and which cling 


rT . 
‘ 


of | 





tu usfar beyond any other traces of mor- 
| tality. 

‘In the Podium sat Augustus in the 
elevated pavilion of Suggestuim. I had 
| great Culosity¥ In @XNaniliidiig Very minute- 
ly those glortous eves w hich he affected to 
derive from Apollo; that attractive coun- 
tenance which, as similarly happened to 
Hannibal, saved his life from the haids of 
a Gailic chief in his passage over the Alps. 
There was a quick and penetrating expres- 
sion of countenance, which was somewhat 
at variance with his ceneral equanimity of 
chiracter. In the lively aud acute looks 
which he sometimes threw around hin, 
who would recognize the cool and caleu- 
lating pol tician that had obtained abso- 
lute power, rather by the sagacity of his 
counsels than the heroism of his arms ?— 
His auburn hair eutied naturally, and 
gavea youthful beauty to bis head anda 
grace to his expression, which was by no 
means inadequately sustained by his aqni- 
line nose. Ewas a Roman and descended 
fromthe foremost of the republican com- 
monwealth; but TP recall, even in the 
shades, my admiration of the appearance 
of the master of Rome. My eyes, however 
were incessantly raised to meet his :—I was 
too conscious of my birth-right claims to 
flatter imperial vanity by aflecting to be 
dazzled by the lightning of a glance mere- 
ly human. 

** At the particular occasion of the spec- 
tacle to which I immediately refer, there 
were present Livia, the wife of Augustus, 
and Julia, his daughter, in the highest seats 
of the Amphitheatre. Livia was an espe- 
cal object of my attention on account of 
the extraordinary empive which she had 
acquired over her husband. His tender- 
ness and his confidence in her were inces- 
sant. [remember how her answer to the 
question, ‘by what means she preserved 
her ascendancy !’ floated through the cir- 
cles of Rome, she said, * by unsuspected 
virtue and unlimited submission ; by never 
interfering with state intrigues, and by 
never sceing his gallantries with other 
women!’ What a pattern for wives! 

* What a contrast was visible on this 
occasion between the wite and the datvh- 
ter of the first manin the universe! The 
former was surrounded by meture and 
dignified personages; the latter was in the 
midstof a group of gay and youthful vo- 
iaptuaies, whose dispositions accorded too 
rell with her own. Now the glances of 
the emperor travelled from one to the oth- 
Unable at length to controul his sen- 
timents, he sent a billet to his daughter, 
Cesiiing her to remark how infinitely she 
fost by comparison with her mother-in- 
law. Julin returned the note, having writ- 
ten underneath, ‘my conipanions will be 
mature, when [ shall have attained matu- 
rity!) The emperor recovered from his 
anger orly by entering into discourse with 
his adopted son, Agrippa—the man who, 
in the midst of the splendour of this adop- 


eT. 
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tion, was weak enough to be ashamed of | Vohed au oid Commander to exclaim, * VO, | 


his tznoble birth, and, contiary to custom, | 
omitted his family name ot Vipsininus, | 


rendering himself liable to every sareasm 
of malice. 
sary in the justiciary court called hin, 
*Marcus Agrippa,’ with a name in the 
middle. 

‘J was speaking of Julia. Such 
love. ile sat in the covered seats ap- 
propriated to the equestrians, first behind 


the Podium; but the furtive glances of 


his eve were ever and anon directed to- 
wards the seat of the daugiiter of the empe- 
ror, with all the youthtal iire of love.’— 
* Then,” said 1, eageriv interrupting my 
ghostly cotmpanion, ta the hope of solving 
one of the most obscure questions of anti- 
quitv, “it was reatly the passion of Ovid 
for Julia that occasioned his exile 2” 

** We are forbidden,” replied he, * to 
answer any questions which iead to the 
satisfaction of a vain curiosity, or to de- 
preciate the value of the spirit of inquiry 
among mankind. Whilst there are men 
of various habits and inclinations, there 
will be difference of opinion. Suppose the 
possibility of perfect unanimity of senti- 
ment, and records which are at present 
most interesting would sink into oblivion. 
The spirit of man delights in searching for 
light in the midst of darkness. 

‘There are many shades in Elysium 
who, on earth, advocated the gladiatoral 
shows; such spectacles, however, are now 
remembered with horror and disgust. It 
was asserted, that such sports tended to 
animate the courage of the people ; but it 
is Certain that, at the period when those 
exhibitions were must frequent in Rome, 
the Romans were not a free people. Poli- 
cy had a right to praise them, and was ju- 
dicious in using them. It was well observ- 
ed to Augustus, who complained that the 
people were 
matters: ‘So much the better; it is not 
desivable that they should have leisure to 
think of us.’ 

‘* Yes, there is the Arena, the frightful 
scene of so many combats, that have fixed 
the stigma of barbarity on my countrymen. 
The sand strewn on its surface was dyed 
with the blood of the victiins to brutal 
dispositions. Among the barbarians ex- 
hibited on the occasion which [am at pre- 
sent laying before you, there was one who 
offered much food for observation toa 
poet. Hewasa Briton. His yellow hair 
—his florid complexion—his formation— 
were sufficiently indicative of his oigin.— 
He had fought bravely, but he had been 
overpowered, and—he was here! Atten- 
tion was fixed upon him. Had he been a 
Roman, he would have been called a hero: 
he was a Briton, and he was deemed a 
fierce barbarian. He had been sent to 
Capua to be disciplined for the bloody ex- 
hibition ; such were the manners of the 
time, such were the practices which pro- 


I was present when his adver- | 


Was | 
the supposed Corinna of Ovid, the poet of 


entirely occupied by these | “ 
| ity—he loaged for the hind look of affec- 


tion that should smocth the passage of his | 





shame tu Rome! wrestlers, husaters, gladi- 


| aluis, are all disciplined , our soldiers ouly 

| are nod discipitned.” 

| 2 saw tat Briton, on his first appear- 
j ance mthe Areaa, shen they paraded the 
| geadtaturs round its cucu. Fis proud 


ul tie past, that seemed, by adding to its 
i.e, lo Maidicate how dearly he would sell 
hits life ; yet there Was an occasional sot- 
teliig, No! of tumidity, but ot regret: per- 
haps le had a wile in ins own remote isl- 
aud—peilaps he dad ciidren—aud there 
Was a Vision of them floating befture him 
al sume moments. &t was lupossible to 
lisundeisiand le expression; Uliere weie 
; surely im is soul thoughts of days goue 
by. Savages are capable of the sult lov- 
Inguess of tue most Civilized : perhaps they 
have sirooger passions, certainly they have 
more WnCcHCCKed passivus. Savages love 
tue Wives, their ouspring, their home al- 
tars. bor these they fight; and tor that 
combat—that sacred combat—O, Rome ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
! 


thy haughty bills! 

* "Phe Briton escaped the horrors of the 
early part of the day. lie avoided the 
fury of the honlet loose upon hin and he 
be-appeared a few hours alter to renew his 
combat with dierent antagonists—his fel- 
low men. lie entered with alacrity—the 
debasing scourge by which others were re- 
juctantly diiven to the horrible conflict, 
was uot requited by him. He was opposed 
to aman in Complete armour, whist his 
oWn arms were only atrident and a net.— 
VU, winat a weary length of conflicting man- 
hood was that! Atats termination, it was 
| just possivle he might survive his loss of 
blood, when his triumphant adversary stoud 
over hin. ‘The galiant spit: was exun- 
guished—he lay there prostrate aud sub- 
dued. His weart was with his household 
gods—he longed after them in his extrem- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








iieeting soul ; but it was not there. Lie 
looked round once upon those who were 
to decide his fate; foi one moment, only 
one, he Jooked pleaduigly. It was not hard 
to die, but it was hard to die thus iguomin- 





ously in a foreign land. ‘Phe fatal signal 
was given by the mhuman audience, he 
knew the.e was no hope tor him. His nos- 
trils distended—bfS eye brows kuit—his 
lips were compressed. One bright flash 
ot disdain sinvte the barbarous beings 
around him, and im the next his heart broke. 
The struggle was over and the muidered 
sleptin peace !” 

The moon at that instant set beautifully. 
A thick darkness came ove: me, when it 
dispersed ; the stars were bright in the 
heavens, but the spirit was gone. 


When articles rise, the consummer is 
the first that sutfers and when they fall, be 





is the last that gains. 


eye filled with a thousand memories of the | 


how were they siauglhterea in the midst of 


| 
| 
| 


POETRY. 


THE TOMBE OF HARROLD. 





The battelle had bene toughte and wonne 
Onne Hastyng’s bloudie teeld, 

Where forced was Goddwyn’'s gallaunt sonae 
Hys croune and lyfe to yedde. 


Where lie the Normans spear atte lengthe 
The Saxon bowe was broke, 

And Englaunde, rekklesse of ivr strengthe, 
Receevd the couqueror’s yoke. 


Colde onne the lande hee couthe nott save 
The vanquish’d Harroid baue, 

Tille hee aliowde the kynge a grave, 
Who refie hys croune awaie. 


Theie souvghite the feeld where foe onne foe 
Were stretchedde inve bloudi® tiunme ; 
Wythe hauwredde gravedde onne eche bolde browe, 
houghe everiche cye was dymime. 


And manie a prowde and manolie face, 
l ccmuseelin, laie festyrynge there ; 
Aud teytures love had lovedde toe ace, 

Nowe gorie gashes bare, _. 


Botte nott monge all the heepes of sleyne, 
Norr ynne the feeld arrounde, 

Couthe hee who there hadde closedde hys reyne, 
Couthe Harroldes corss bee tounde. 


Yett soughte hym manie a lorde and knyghte, 
Who shared hys blytheste hours, 

Hadde crossedde hys launce ynne myuykke fyghte, 
And dancedde yune ladys bowrs. 


Botte vainlie freendschyppes serchinge eie, 
Corss atierre corss turnedde ore ; 
None couthe the mannlie lookis descrie, 


Whyche Royal Harrold bore. 


And muste the warriour tomblesse lie, 
Onne thys hys latest feeld ? 

Can none devyse a neans wherebie 
Hys corss maie bee reveeledde ? 


“Yes, whatte evenne freendschyppe failes toe fynde 
Love’s keene giaunce can dyscover; 

Go, bringe Elgiva we the teeld, 
‘Toe seeke hyr lytiesse lover. 


The swanne-neckedde mayde, forr soe the fayre 
Sulie Harrold lovedde toe name ; 

Aud oh, ytts smooth, sotte, dazzlynge arche, 

The cygnett’s will nyghte schame. 


“Those eyes thatte onne hym stille were turnedde, 
As tiuwers unto the skie, 

Alone can telie hym fromime the deid 
‘Thatte stwowne voo thycklie lie.” 


- * * . ” 


Weepynge, thatte mayden soughte the feeld, 
And euudderredde ore the deid; 

And as eche myrk tace was reveelde, 
She schouke wy the doubte and dreid. 


Botte as fromme corss to corss she passedde, 
Norr yett the kynge deseryde ; 

A strugglinge hope arose atte iaste, 

Thatte Harroid hadde notte dyde. 


Tylle stretchedde uppone a Normanne knyghte, 
As piilowedde toe hys reste, 

Wytie woundes and ; ore dysfiguredde quyte, 
And glaive aiie firmiie pressede. 


Yone hys red ryghte hand, she behelde 
The loser of the stryfe ; 
The tountyn whence hyr joye hadde welledde, 








Hyr summe of love and lyfe. 
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Io 
s 
Lyche snowe burledde downe troinme mouutyn- 
aiele, i 
She thinve ber onne bys breste : 
And ott bys wounds, thatte gapedde soe wyde, 


Wythe byt colde mouthe she pressedae 


= Yes, Ves, these are the lovelie | pps 
Soe@ottenn 

And these the eves thatte couthe ec lips 
Allie others yone their shyne. 


' 
pressedde toe mvine, 


Can PE misiake thatte forme, deare one, 
W hose «yehte was aile an 
WwW Hose themoire dvd, wi 


jove, 


ne tl 
, 


ou weil sonne, 
Alle absent hours employe 


* . = > 
Theie layde lym vane bys earlie tombe, 
Where Wal unos Clovsterrs ryse 


Wile maydens wept hy doome, 


And warriours wypedde their eyes 


tte le ( 


Thieie sighedde and wepte, and wente their waye, 
Fame, power, and wealthe toe queste ; 
Botte one remas nedde toe weepet tod praye, 


Whanne gonne were atie the reste 


Thoughe fayre, she souchte the clovsterrs clooim, 
Thoughe younge, sie neverr rovedde, 

Botte wepte and wytheredde onne the 
Of Harroid, whom she lovedde! 


tombe 


Thenne saye nott woman's love, lvyke yonne 
Bryghte cloudd atte sounesette sely binge, 

Wl!) fade whanne tortune’s dave i donne, 
True love neer knows decly nme. 

No! as thatte sweete and centill flower 
That, closedde throughoute the aaye, 

Flyngs onne the myrk aod ionelie hour 
Y Us tragrancie awaye ; 


’ 


Soe, tromme the wretche, bie fate oppressedde, 
‘Thoughe alle besyde maie sever, 

Deare woman thes nott wythe the reste, 
Botte dearlier loves thanne ever! 


THE EDITOR, 

That editor who wills to please, 

Must hambly crawl upon his Knees, 
Ved hiss the hand that beats him: 

Or, it be dare attempt to wath, 

Musttoe the mark that others chalk 
And cringe to allthat meet bun. 


Says one, your subjects are too grave— 
Poo much morality vou lave aes 
Poo much about religion : 
Give me some witeh and wizzard tales, 
Of slip-shod ghosts with fins and scales, 
Ot teatiers like a pigeon. 


I love to read, another cries, 
Phose monstrous, tashionable lies— 
In other words, those novels, 
Composed of kings, and queens, and lords, 
OM border wars, and gothie hordes 
That used to live in hovels. 


No, no, eriesone, we've had ¢ nough 

Of such contounded love-s ck stuff, 
‘To craze the tair creation + 

Give us some rveeent foreign news 

Of Russians, Turks, the Greeks, or Jews 
Or any other nation. 


The man of dull scholastic lore, 
Would like to see a httle more 

Ta seraps of Greek or Latin: 
The merchants rather have the price 
Of southern sudigo and rice, 

Or India silks, or satin. 
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Another cries, L want more fun, 
A witt) anecdote or pun, 
\rebuos or ariudidile: 
vy lorm ss.ouary newa— 
And somectworldly, carnal views, 
Would rather hear a fiddie. 


some bos 


The critic too, of classic skill, 
Must dip en gail bis gander juill, 
And serawl against the paper: 
Ot als the 
Bred ia ou 
Hle cuts the yreatest caper, 


hitecary loots, 


olleges and schools, 


Another cries, | want to see 
A jiumbled-up variety, 
Variety in ati things— 


A m iinneous, hodge podge print, 
Composer, Ponty g ve the hint, 


Ot muitdarious spall things. 


I want some marriage news, says miss, 
Itconsttutes my bizhest bliss 
‘To hear of weddings pieuty; 
For in a time of generai rain 
None suffer from a drought, ‘tis plain, 
At least, not one in twenty, 


I want to hear of deaths, says one, 
Ot peop c totally undone 

By losses, fire, or fever: 
Another answers tulias w Ise, 
I'd rather have a tail and rise 

Of raccoon shins and beaver 


Some signify a secret wish 

Por wow and thea a favorite dish 
‘ ' stosurt them. 

Lut Lere we rest at perfect ease, 

For, should they swear the moon was checse 
We never should disptite them. 


O: grave or humorcus, wild or tame, 
Lotty or low—’tis all the same, 
Too haughty or too humble: 
And every editorial wight 
Has nougutto do but what ts right, 
Aud iet the grumblers grumble. 


TO MARIA *——’ 


Go,—thou art rich, and I am not, 
Thy gold will welcome thee ; 

Aud thine will be a happier lot 
Than e’er was doom’d to me. 


Speak not to him of former love, 
For it would only wake 

A pang that best twere not to move 
Or hazard tor his sake. 


Yet, tell him that I never knew 
One thought, or wish, or prayer 
However warm or bright its hue, 
But lie was mingied there. 


Tell him,—but let it pass, ‘tis vain 
My heart should linger stil, 

Ou joys that ne’er can bloom again, 
Let hope be what it will. 


Go, and the thought my soul will bless, 
That love so tond as thine, 

Will meet with that pure happiness, 
Wiuch never can be mine. 


L. V 


WOMAN'S JEALOUSY. 
(From Bouwring’s cncient Poetry of Spain. ) 
Talk not to me of ail the frowns of fate, 
Or adverse fortune; nor offenau my ears 
With tale’s of siavery’s suftcring m Algiers 


re 





Nor galley’s chains, heavy, disconsolate. 

| Speak not to me of fetter'd maniacs’ woes, 

| Nor proud one from iis glory tumbled down ; 

1 Dinun’d honour, —trend abandon’d, — brokers 
crowp: 

These may be heavy sorrows; but who knows 

‘bo bend lis head beneath the storms of life 

With holy patience,—he the shock will bear, 

And see the thundering clouds disperse away 

But give to mortal man a jealous wite,— 

Then miseiy,—galleys,—tetters,— frowns, — des 
alr 

Loss, — shame, —dishonour, —folly:— What are 
they ? 

SONNETS, 
| From the Italian of Guittone D’ Arezz0.—{ Guit 


tone D Arezzo flourised in the thirteenth 
century. | 


{ fee <7 is my star and hard my fate, 
For bitter ufe c’en from the stars may come; 
And prudence seldom can repair the doom, 
That by the stats ts moulded tor our state: 
Froin the firstday I was predestinate 
To love’s tell sport, wiere so mach woe hath 
room, ° 
As maketh life less precious than the tomb ; 
Wreteh, whom the skies did for sueh hap ereate 
And vet to shun this fatai star of love, 
A thousand times at Athens have I ran, 
Adidress.ng to each schoot my steps in turn? 
And then I tled for help to heav’n above, 
That LE these keen and gilded shafts might shun; 
Sutnoughtavails; whence reftof hope I mourn. 


| The more I am destroyed by my thought, 

Which doth its birth trom other’s hardness date. 

So much the lower falls my sad estate, 

And hope in me with flight of hope is wrought: 

| For to this end are al. my reasonings brought, 
That I shail sink under so heavy weight, 
Though stil desire maintains the firm debate, 
And [ pursue what bringeth me to nought. 

This hour perchance the mortal may be born, 
Who, when he reads my doleful sighs in rhyme, 

| Shall sorrow for a lot, as mine, severe. 

| Who knows but she, that holds me now tn scorn, 

Seemyg her loss tink’d to iny Ul, in time 

May tor my death shed one compunctious tear ? 
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Memorial on the Upward Forces of Fluids, and 
their applicability to severai Arts, Sciences,and 
Public Lieprovements. By Epmonp CHaRLes 
Genet. Aibany. 1825. 





The distinguished author of this Memo- 
‘rial is well known to the world, as having 
{heretofore filled high aud responsible sta- 
tions in public life. He was early distin- 
while j 
,yet a very young man, he was a member 
ofthe Academy of Sciences at Paris. In 
|} 1784, he was secretary of the French Le- 


| guished for his gerius, and in 1782, 


} gation at the Court of St. James; in 1787, 


he was sevt to Russia as Charge d’Aflaives, ; 
by Louis AVI. and in 1795, he was the 
Anbassador from the French Republic to : 


this country. Upon retiring from gublic 
lite, he became a citizen of the U. Mates, 
and has since that tine resided upon hi 


estate at Gieenbush. 





| Of late, Mr. Genet has turned his atten- 














_AND AMERIC AN ATHEN EU M. 











tion to a subject which was a favourite of | 
his « 
and the practicability of aerial navigation. 
rostation is still in its infancy : men 
have ascended in balloons, but the aerial 
bark has drifted before the wind and changed 
its course with the change ofthe inconstant 
air. wrostation useful 
and serviceable to mankind, a propelling | 
force and aguiding power are both neces- | 
sary. [sit in the capacity of human genius | 
to effect this by a combination of mechan- 
Our belief has 


In order to render 


ical and chemical powers ? 
always been that it is practicable,and we will 
submit to be called visionary, in predicting | 
that the time will come sw henthe * thin air” 
shall submit to the dominion of man, as the 
stern ocean hath already done. Of the daring 


spirit who first braved the rude waters in 
bis fragile bark, antiquity has said, 


“ Tilirobur et es triplex 
Circa pectus erat” 





and the matter-of-fact world would say the 
same of the aerial navigator, although a 
waistcoatof ouk and threefold bruss is by 
Bo means so well adapted tor his purpose 
as one composed of the lighter materiais of 
silk or linen. ‘he world has always view- 
ed with distrust and with disbeiief the pro- 
jects and the inventions of meu of ge- 
nius. ‘The great Fulton was at first con- 
sidered by many sensible people as an en- 
thusiast, and had he not found in Robert 
R. Livingston a mind capable of under- 
standing his grand theory, waut of patron- 
age and of pecuniary means would, most 
probably have transmitted Fuiton’s name 
tw posterity simply as an ingenious theorist. 
A common argument against) @xrosta- 
tion is, that it was vever designed by na- 
ture that man should mount in the re- 
gious of the air. The substance of this 
arguinent, we presume, is, that if nature 
had intended man to fly, he would have 
been furnished with a pair of wings. On 
the same principle, nature never intended 
because she did not furnish 
nor 


man to read, 
hin with a grammar and dictionary ; 
to shave, because she did not provide him 
with a razor. Now we opine thatit is a4 
matter of perfect indifference to nature 
whether man navigates the air or nut—if 
his own ingenuity and skill can elevate him 
to the clouds, it vLehooves the cloucs | 
to treat him civilly, or we will set Mr. | 
Spafford to give them a shuking.—- | 


But 





seriously, the idea of ontdieed 


varly years, the Science of rostatics, , 
ders it impossible for human skill to con- 
struct machinery, the motions of whic h| 


| chinery in imitation of the human 


tion is not at war with philosophy, hove Is 
nothing in the nature of things which ren 


shall be in imitation of those by which birds 
ascend and descend, and propel themselves 
through the air, in whatever direction they 
choose. [If human ingenuity can make ma- 
frame, 
if automata have been made to exhibit the 
physical powers of man, to move the limbs, 
to walk and even to utter sounds similar to 
the voice of man ;—is it utterly impossible 
for that same ingenuity to copy the organ- 
| ization of the eagle who not only impels 
his own weight through his element but 
carnes also in his the animal 
which has become his prey. Adinit that 
this is possible, and another argument 
against #rostation (an argument much 
more sensible than nature's veto,) is an- 
which is that in order to give a 
two ele- 


talons 


swered, 
particular direction toa vessel, 
ments must be brought into opposite exer- 
tion ; as when a ship is in motion, the im- 
pelling power lies in the wind aud the gui- 
ding power inthe water. Now if the im- 
pelling power be in the machinery of a 
vessel as it is in the organs of the bird, where 
is the necessity of an additional element for 
the purpose of steering ? 

Hitherto, all experiments for giving an 
arbitrary direction to balloons have failed, 
but is this a satisfactory evidence that 
1.0 future experimentcan succeed? Is not 
the progress of improvement slow and grad- 
ual? Does any great invention spring from 
the brain, perfect and mature, as Pallas 
sprang from the head of Jove ? 

As this is an interesting subject, even to 
those who disbelieve the practicability of 
aerial navigation, we shall quote from Mr. 
Genet's work next week, and give an ana- 
lysis of his theory. 

DESULTORY THOUGHTS AND 
SKETCHES. 








No. iv. 





It was a remark of an old and intelligent 
friend of mine, that, “* 1 would rather wed 
my daughter, to a man not rich, but of in- 
dustrious and economical habits, than to 
one born to fortune, and bred up in the un- 
profitable rounds of dissipation.” There 
is much philosophy in this sevtiment. A 
man of character, and business habits will 





bos 


. | never be reduc ed to wantin this enterpri: 
sing country , or, if perchance, musfor- 
tunes should overtake him, he will soon be 
able to place himself again on a comforta- 
} ble footing. But on the other hand, the 
hei of fortune, 
age, enough to satisfy his ambition will fall 
tne 
less, 


to him, if the sum be hundied, 
hundred thousand dollars, or more oi 
his inexperienced eye looks upon it as an 


for his mind has not 


one 


inexhaustible fund, 


become capacions enough,nor has he been 





dissipation, to know how, even in a life- 
time, he could expend so much money. 
Accustomed to indulge in such thoughts, 
he considers the respectable mechanic and 
the plodding merchant, beings inferior te 
him, and every thing connected with their 
craft,derogatory tothe character ofa gentle- 
man. He looks on all things that have the 
least trouble as a bore, and every duty that 
is unfashionable, as shocking . 
spent at races or cock-fights, his nights 
at routes, balls, and lastly, at gambling- 
houses—these are expensive pleasures, and 
his fortune is soon squandered. The mer- 
chant is at his desk, at the Exchange, or 
business part ofthe city bargaining with 
prudence , this is an honourable and hon- 
est line of life, and leads to fortune. Thus 
does the merchant's career end, where the 
heir’sbegan: but nevertheless how differ- 
ent isthe climax. The merchant supports 
an anblemished character, good health, 
and a sound constitution : the other, idle 
and dissolute, rumed health and broken 


his days are 








eonstitution. 

I was a few years ago, during a tour in 
England, forcibly reminded of these 
thoughts. On my arrival at ] 


put up at ‘The Crown: being * fair week” 
the Inn was crowded with travellers, and I 
was obliged to take a bed-room in the up- 
per story of the house. During the night 
I was awakened by bitter groans which 
proceeded from the garret ; they disturbed 
my rest, for there was such agony in the 
tone, that, I thought some fellow being was 
suffering excruciating pain. Next morn- 
ing I informed my landlond of the ciccum- 
stances, and inquired whence they pro, 
ceeded. 

‘¢ Most honoured Sir,” said he with a 
low bow, and fawning simile, ** there is a 
wild, dissipated and pennyless rascal in my 
house, whom I have taken in on charity, 
to save him from starving in the streets ; 








( 


soon knows, that when of 


sutliciently initiated into the mysteries of 
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but if he disturbs the repose of my worthy | 


_—-e- 


guests, Eshall turn hun out of doors in an 
tistant.” 

** Not on my acconnt sir, he was no an- 
noyance to me; Lam oniy sorry tor the 
poor gendeman.” 

* Poor gentleman, eh! 
for 


fellow, who has plagued “the Crown” 


years past, and though I say it myself, sa- 


ving for that mvaning loon, there is not a | 


quieter and better Inn, in this country.” 

* Who is the person ?”’ 

* Jack Spendall, a wild, worthless rake, 
it were better both for himself and the 
country round, that he were 
** old Neddie’s,” 
ing peacetul travellers. 

* Old Neddie ! who is he, sir?” 

"The grave digger—be has more ten- 
ants than ere a lord in the country, and 
peaceable withal.” 

“So you wish he were dead and buried ; 
why that is cei:tainly kind: 
would become of your calling if travellers 
put up at * old Neddie’s hostelry 

* | meant no olfence, your worship ; 
an’ I must say it, tho’ it may come ill from 


a tenant of 


” 


what sir, 


me, there is ne’er an Inn in all ——— shire, 
where gentlemen receive more civility, and 
better fare, than at ** the Crown.” 

** Letit pass; Lhave a mind to see this 
poor sick person, if you will show me the 
way.” 

** Your honour’s wish is a command to 
Thomas Chaulkwell ; and tho’ [say it my- 
self, as | mentioned betore, there is is ne’er 
a worthy (and wealthy, 
guest, can say, that he had not every wish 
my house, as soon as his 


Will you walk this 


attended to in 
pleasure was known. 
way.” 

Ashe said this, he bowed most profound- 
ly, and led me up stars. When we reach- 
ed the floor on which my bed-room was 
situated, I discovered common 
which led to a trap door, up which the host 
of “the Crown” climbed, and I followed. 
We entered a miserable lumber garret poor- 


a ladder 


ly lighted by two windows, the panes of 


which were broken, and admitted alike 
rain, or cloud, or shine; there I saw strewn 
about the floor, broken glass and china 
ware, worn out harness and useless furni- 
ture ; 
ered with dirty horse rugs, lay a pale and e- 
maciated figure. As we approached him, 
he asked ina most beseeching tone, ‘good 


In one corner, ona straw bed cov- 


he is a worthless | 


than in my garret disturb- | 


he muttered aside) | 
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| master Chaulkwell, for God's sake, will 


| you give me a glass of water,” 

|" ** Will you be good enough,, sir, to at- 

; tend to this poor man’s wish,” said f. 

/ An’ it please your worship” and he re- 

tired for the 
“QO kind sir! 


“Tam 


pure beverage. 


” exclaimed 


the garret, vlad to see any one in 


the shape of humanity ; created being has | 


not been near me in thiee days, nor has a 
morsel passed my lips in that tine.” 
By my he raised himself up | 


on the bed, and I marked a skele on figue, 


assistance 
that made me involuntary shudder. 
face was marble pale, every feature showed 
ithe ravages of disease, 
bodily, as wellas mentalagony. His fore- 


head was high and commanding, over 
which his sloe black hair hung 
dered curls: his colourless lip, his feeble 
voice, and light watery eye, informed me 
that his days were almost done. From 
his condition [ could not correctly judge 
his age, but I guessed he might be between 
twenty-six and twenty-eight. | was touch- 
ed with pity at his unhappy situation ; for 
at my first interview, I discovered from the 


that he was a 


in disor- 


conversation we had, 
and a gentleman withal. 


short 
man of mind, 
Some may think that one in his miserable 
plight could not be a gentleman—’tis an 
'ungenerous thought. In my observation 
I have ever found, that 


not make the gentleman. 


on character, 





wealth does 
| There is an innate principle in the gentle 
“bot, which nothing can take away, and 
| which discoverable, matter 
what garb it may be seen; on the other 
hand, | have met men, who by industry, 
or chance, become possessed of large for- 


is no under 


tunes, assume a station in life, and speak 
in a tone, that nature evidently never in- 
tended they should—and in spite of all 
their display, the most superficial might 
see, their low bieeding in every action. 

To return from this digression :—Hav- 
ing no pressing business to hurry my de- 
parture, I concluded to remain a few days 
at ‘the Crown,” and do all in my power 
to administer to the unhappy man. I 
paid him some attention, and by my or- 
der he was removed to a more comfortable 
room, and had every thing that the physi- 
cian whom [I called in, directed. How 
grateful he was! Visiting him one morn- 
ing, and finding him better than usual, I 
He told me 








requested a sketch of his life. 


the tenant of 


His | 


and the marks of 


ro s} hart his tury, and neatly in the following 


words. 


“My name is John Spendall: Tam the 
late Spendall, of 


My mother died, when I was 


| 
} 
' 
| 


/only son of the Sqrie 
this County. 
aninfant, and iy father did not long sur- 
lie left 


e amount i stocks, 


vive her. me a valuable estate, 
which was 
| pis the hands of trustees, till I be- 
| came [ soon found out that IT had 


| no master to controul my actions or super- 


and a larg 


ced in 
ot ae 


inteud my education, I did in every thing 


| as I pleased : 
ney, and began to think it was a valueless 


I was allowed too much mo- 


thing, and only meant to be thrown away. 
At fifteen went to London, a vast field 
was before me, and | soughtout every plea- 
sure which a boy at that age could wish.— 
Iwas courted by my associates, and called 
the best and cleverest fellow in the king- 
dom. IL believed all they said, and as 
they entertained so exalted an opinion of 
my talents, would not allow them to pay 
for any part of the pleasures in which we 
engaged together. ‘They begged me to 
loan them money: I thought them noble 
and honorable tellows, and that it would 
be an insult to refuse. By this course, I 
found in one month, the sum allowed me 
by my trustees for the year’s disbursements 
was allexpeuded. | wrote fur more, and was 
What was aman of my spirit to 
I got introduced toa 


reiused. 
do without money. 
Kind aud liberal banker, (as he was called) 
who could nut bear tosee young men with- 
vut money, and from time to time I borrowed 
large sums, at the moderate interest of fifty 
per cent per annum, payable at majurity.— 
When majority arrived | was not legally 
bound to pay these debts; it was a foolish 
bargain | made, but I felt myself in honour 
bound to satisty them, and discharged all to 
the utterinost farthing. Having got posses- 
sion of my capital, 1 thought there could be 
noend to it. Lindulged now in more ex- 
pensive habits of dissipation; I need not 
particularize and expose my own follies ; 
suffice it to say, there was not a species of 
what the idle call pleasure, invented by dis- 
sulute man, that I did notengage m. At 
horse-races, at cock-fights, at dice, at cards, 
and nameless games, I lost day after day, 
large sums; but as I bore all with patience, 
and still continued to be the dupe of sharpers, 
| was called a true bred gentleman, a man 
of spirit, and a good player. ‘These titles plea- 
sed my foolish fancy—they were the will-o’- 























the-wisp that lt me on destructio.. 











was fur a tine, comparati: cly a temperate 
man, but gradually and gra 


a”—he paused, as if the word would choke 


iaiy, | became 


him, ina moment after, he wildly cried,— 
* yes, | became a—drunkard ! that was the 
clunax—that was the cap-stone of iny tell 
gation, Why need t dwell upon this ibeme : 
I was rumed; iny stocks guue, 


sold, and with valy titty pvands in imy pocket, 


wy estate 


{ returned to this house a iew mouths ayo. 


] was accustoined Lv expensive babiis, Unat | 


pittauce did not last me long-—aud when 
gune, this unfeeling, this ungrateful C bauik- 


well,—ouir, at the thought my heait almost | 


bursts with indiguation. Ouce he was a poor 
servantin my father’s family, to whom, and 
to myselfis he indebted tur all he pussesses 
in the world, and yet, when my money was 


expended, sick as | was, bie stuited mie ite a | 


loathsome garret, without even a dro): of | 
water to queuch my burning thirst. Why | 
should | dwell.oo the imgratitude of the | 
world—why weed I say, that when poveriy 


overiuvk me, of my Counuess friends, vot | 
oue was leit; no, uut even to buw or speak | 


tome asl passed them in the street; or ut 
perchauce they did speak, in piace of their 
former flattering epithets, with the smile of 
contempt upod lueir faces, luey Cried, 
dug,—doy.? 

*O! if any created being ever had cause 
to spurn the world, or wish its annihilation, | 
am the one—I have cause within my bosum 
to make a million of Timmons ;—but, Sir, tor 
your sake 1 will not curse mankind—yes, 
Sur, fur you alone. Yet, 1 have neard the 
protessivas of man, and basked 1 the smiles 
of woman, | have found them both false as 
the ternals. Were it given me to live my 
lite agaiw, but that can never be; or weie 
heaveu to graut a few briet years of tariher 
existence, which I cannut hope to have, aud 
even do not wish, 


—————Companions I would make 
Of woll, of panther, tyger, bear aud snake. 


* dog, 


** Kind ow, my streugth is exhausted, i 
can say oo mure. Your inagiiatiua wiay 
fill up that which L else might Lave saiu.” 
He ceased; his exertion ia the uarration Was 
too much tur his strength. Lavuguage couid 
nul tell the tone mm which he spose, or i 
might describe feelings, that the words of his 
Bistury Cannot couvey 

Hiv lived a tew days after this, but spoke 
nothing Cohereat. 


“ Alas!” said I, “is this the end of the youth 


He died in my ariis.— 


_AXD AMERITC. AN ; 


of iurtune—has the heir of a princely estate 
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fcume to this at last 7” 


' 


Soon after I left + the Crown,” paying the 
jlandiord’s bill, and depositing a sufficient 
{ 

' um to detray the expenses of interment.— 


| 4 could not remain ia the house, nor bear the 


alicntions of such a man as Chaulkwell. | 
I id not upbratd him for hs conduct, well as- 
sured it would serve uv proiitable end, but 


cticntly departed. 
X, 


} 
{ 
! 
| 
| 


ECCENTRICITY OF GENIUS. 

| Genius generally pays a heavy tax for 
that me 
| prize is sometimes * hardly worth the cost.’ 

| Amongst the wise notions of the world is 
one that men of genius niust necessarily and 
| naturally be eccentric in their appearance, 
jhabits and manners. If aman of genius 
~ so untortunate as to be a genileman by 
| birth and by education, if he be refined and 
‘courtly in his manners, neat and fashiom 
able in his apparel, easy and unostenta- 
‘uous in his eonversation, wiseacres declare 
past comprehensiun, 


its celebiity, so heavy indeed, 


it astonishing and 
that a genius should be like any ordinary 
man. ‘They seem to expect that a man of 
genius should wear a coat of clouds, a 
‘vest Of sunshine, and rainbow inexpressi- 
bles; that every glance of his eye should 
be lightning, and every tone of his voice 
thunder; that he should take a glass of 
wine with hiselbows, and carve a turkey 
with his head. If a genius dues not choose 
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—_—— 


but with an 
eye that has seen such things betore;— 


tha ut Is hot sated to the pla ce; 


when he is spoken to, he will make a sen- 
sible and suitable reply ; it he is told that 
the weather is warm, he will not talk about 
“the frosty Caucasus’—and when he is 
present, he will not be absent. When he is 
at dinner, he will take his knife and fork 
in his hand and not between his teeth—he 
will drink his wine out of the glass and not 
the decanter. If he is asked whether he 





prefer fish to fowl, he will not pretend that 
his exalted soul cannot think on such tri- 
fles and that he does not know a salmon 
from a partridge. He is aware that a lobster 
is not an apple-pie, and that a roasted-pig 
is nota potatoe. He will call to a servant 
in plain terms for a glass of water, and not 
for the crystal wave of the fountain, and 
having relieved his thirst, he will set the 
glass on the table instead of throwing it 
over his head, or putting it in his pocket.— 
He will not eat turtle soup with a fork, nor 
mutton with as;oon; he will not put sugar 
vn his oysters nor vinegar on his pudding. 
Now allthis is utterly astonishing to the be- 
lievers in, the eccentricity of genius, and they 
can only sulve the mystery by concluding 
that the man’s genius has been altogether 
overrated. 

That there have been many men of genius 


} who have indulged in eccentricity of habits 


and manners we do not deny ; and have there 
not been many stupid men also, equally ec- 
centric? If eccentricity then be an evi- 
dence of high intellect, folly and stupidity 








to fuifill these very sensible expectations, if 
he chouses to dress, to act, to converse and | 
to Waik ike ordinary men, let him beware 
the high wrath and mighty displeasure of | 
the wiseacres whom he disappoints—he is 
guilty of unforgiven sin, and of course, it 
is useless to attempt atonement! The plain 
common sense of the matter is, that the 
eccentricity of a man of genius belongs to 
his mind and not to his body ; Ww properly 
consists in his pecuiiar opiulons, havits of 
thought aud of feeling, and there is no 
reason in the world why he should be sin- 
gular in his manners and extiaordisary in 
lus appearance. If he is a man of the 
wold, brought up in polished society, and 
accustomed to its forms and usages, he will 
respect those usages and follow them as a 
matter of course; he will enter the diaw- 
ing-rooim on his feet, and not on his head— 
lie will look upon a crowded company not 











with “an eye ina fine frenzy rolling,” for 


must also be attributes of intellect. Many 
a fool puts on the garb of peculiarity because 
he has been told itis the garb of genius. 
Itishigh time that this ridiculeus notion 
were exploded. They who enjoy the per- 
sonal intunacy of men of gevius are well 
aware that uncommon sense dves not neces- 
sarily imply the absence of commun sense.— 
When Lord Byron mingled in sc ciety, his 
manners were neither more nor less than the 
polished and courtly depurtment of the Eng- 
lish gentlernan, simply, because he was born, 
and bred to that rank—he answered plain 
questions in a plain way, and reserved his 
soaring thoughts and his high imaginings for 
his secluded hours. To be sure he kepta 
bear at one tune, and a monkey at another; 
but we never heard that he took his bear 
with him to call op a lady, or his monkey to 
consult with culonel Stanhope on the affairs 
of Greece. He wrote his poetry with an 
ordinary goose-quill, and took tobacco in 
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the same way that any North-nver buatman 
takes it. When he rode out (and he was 
an accomplished horseman) he did not 
ride on Pegasus, but on an earthly horse, 
and he sat on the back of his steed, and 
not on * the giant steed’s tail” where Death 
was erewhile most uncomfortably placed 
by an erudite critic of the North Ame- 
rican Keview. 


Sir Walter Scott is a man of easy unaf- 
fected and dignified deportment, so is 
Thomas Campbell : Moore, in his youth- 
ful days, was rather finical and ultra- 
fashionable, but his riper years have ex- 
hibited him the polished and retined gen- 
tleman. Are not these the proudest and 
highest names on the roll of English 
genius? Where is their eccentricity ?— 
Alas! has Sir Walter Scott then never 
entered a court-circle with his stockings 
ever his shoes, or without either shoes or 
stockings? Has Campbell never fallen in 
a fit of poetic fury at the breakfast-table ? 
Has Tom Moore never brought his wri- 
ting-desk into a ball-room, never placed 
himself in the centre of a cotillion and in- 
dited verses, totally unconscious of the 
sound of the fiddle, and **the light echoes 
ef feet 7” Never; alas, wiseacres! never. 


To cite nearer and more familiar exam- 
ples: Gouverneur Morris was not only a 
splendid genius, but a splendid gentleman 
also; the late William W. Van Ness was 
as remarkable for the polished urbanity 
of his manners as for the extent and power 
of his intellect; and the late Brockholst 
Livingston was as perfect in ail the graces 
of refined society as he was lofty in mind 
Where was 
and of 


and deep in acquirement. 
eccentricity of 
No where. 


their 
dress? 


manners, 


There are exceptions—many—we have 
read of some, and we have seen others.— 
There are men of commanding and e\alt- 
ed intellect, and of superior worth, who 
are noted This arises, 
however, from carelessness and not from 
design; they do not aim at peculiarity, 
they do not study it; and so long asthe 


for singularity. 


give us the genius with the eccentricity, it 
isall very well: but when fools and pre- 
tenders ape their manners and give us the 
eccentricity withoui the genius, it is abso- 
lutely intolerable,—they should be sent to 
the House of Correction! 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


HIGH PRE-EMINENCE OF GREAT PULTS. 





“ Primum me illorum dederim quibus esse poetas 
Excerpaim numero.”’ Horace. 

* The nobility of the Spencers,” says the 
great historian, Gibbon, * has been illustra- 
ted and enriched by the trophics of Marlbo- 
ruugh, but I exhort them to consider the 
Furry Queen as the most precious jewel of 
their coronet.” Lt this lively metaphor is just 
in every point of view: if portical excel» 
lence retlects a pre-eimineut lustre on a cor- 
onet, itis also true to say, that itis not in 
the power of any title to reflect an additiowal 
lustre on the memory of adeparted poet. So 
high 1s poetical distinction,when obtained by 
geuius, piety, and benevuience, that all comm- 
mon hunours appear to be eclipsed by a»plen- 
dour move forcible aud extensive. 

Great poets have generally united in their 
destiny those extremes uf good and evil, 
which Homer, their immortal president, as- 
signs to the bard he describes, and which he 
exemplified in his own person. ‘Their lives 
have been trequently chequered by the dark- 
est shades of calamity*: but their personal 
infelicities are nobly compensated by the 
prevalence and exteut of their renown. ‘Tu 
set this in the most striking point of view, 
let us compare pvetical celebrity with the 
fame acquired by the exertion of ditlerent 
mentil powers in the highestdepartment of 
civil ile. The dord chancellor of England 
may be justly regarded among the per- 
sonages of the mudern world, peculiarly ex- 
alted by ifttellectual endowments : with 
two of these illustrious persons the justly 
celebrated poet, ( owper, was in some mea- 
sure connected: beimg related to one, ani 
bemg intimate, in early life, with a chancet- 
lor of the last reign, whose elevation to that 
dignity he has recorded in rhyme = Much: 
respect is due tu the lega! names of CowPrk 
and of Tuurtow: kiowledge, eloquence 
and political importance conspired to ag- 
grandize the man who added those names to 
the list of English nobility ; yet after the 
lapse of a few centuries, they will shine on- 
ly like very distant constellations, merel: 
visible in the vast expanse of history! Bui 
the poet, relation and friend of thea- 
bovementioned lord chancellors, will con- 
tinue tosparkle in the eyes of all men, like 
the radiant star uf evening, perpetualiy hail- 
ed by the voice of gratitude. affection, aud 
dehght. There isa principle of unperisha- 
ble vitality (if the expression may be used; 
in the compositions of Cowper, which musi 
ensure tuthem, tu tuture ages, what we have 
seen them so happily acquire and maintat, 
in the , resent—universal admivation ana 
love! Elis poetry as, to the heart and the 
finey, what the moral essays of Bacon are to 
the unermstanding, a neve: elo) ier feast ! 

*Poets may be said to realize, in some measure, 
the poetcaiidcae: the w2hingaie’s singing witha 
thorn athertaeast, as thea mest exquisite songs 
have often orm nated in the acuteness of their 
personal sufferings. 
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** As by increase of appetite had grown 
By what at fed on,” 





Like them, it comes ** home to the business 
aud bosum of every man ;” by pos essing the 
rare and double talent to familiarize and en 
dear tbe most awful subjects, and to dignity 
the must familiar. Elis works must inicr- 
est every natiup under heaven, where his 
sentiments are understood, and where the 
feelings of humanity prevail. 


A CHARACTER. 


Surly is aman of aneasy fortune—hu- 
mane and benevolent in his nature—and 
as Dogberiy says, ** honest as the skin be- 
tween his brows ;’? but he has contracted 
a kind of habitual peevishness, and every 
common occasion of life affords him mat- 
ter of offence. The instant he rises in the 
morning, he is disquieted with the appear- 
ance of the weather, and pours forth exe- 
crations on the climate: and when he sits 
down to breakfast, the water is smoked, 
the butter rank, the bread heavy, the news- 
paper dull and insipid, and his servant sul- 
ky or impertinent; yet all the while he 
has no malice in his mind, and means no 
harm to any creature in the wold. He 
has athousand good qualities, which the 
quickness of his temper converts into petu- 
lance andill-humour. He is a great lover 
of wit, but cannot bear the least piece of 
pleasantry on himself: and the most inno- 
cent jest touches him to the quick. He 
will bestow twenty pounds in an act of 
charity, or do the kindest offices to serve 
an acquaintance in distress, aud the next 
moment quarrel with his friend for distur- 
bing his reflection by humming an opera 
tune. ‘Thus Surly lives, much esteemed, 
and little beloved : and though every body 
thinks well of him, there are very few whe 
desire to cultivate his acquaintance. 


———_——_ ——r 


It is curious that we pay statesmen for 
what they say, not for what they do; and 
judge of them from what they do, and not 
from what they say. Hence they have one 
code of maxims for profession, and another 
for practice, and make up their consciences, 
as the Neapolitans do their beds, with one 
set of furniture for show, and another for 
use. 
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